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\ AN EDITORIAL BY THE BULLETIN COMMITTEE ae. 


The Bulletin Committee is pleased to announce the results of the election of new 
officers of the NANE for the biennium, 1946-1948. The names and addresses of our 
new President, two new Vice-Presidents, our Secretary-Treasurer, and the six newly- 
elected members of the Board of Directors are given on the following page. 


Greetings to our new leaders. But at this time, too, deep thanks to our former 
officers who have given so generously of their time and energy toward the develop- 
ment of NANE and its program for children. During war years they gave leadership 
which combined the action of all those interested in young children into an increas- 
ingly cooperative and united front. Particular gratitude is due N. Searle Light who 
spearheaded this leadership. It is cur good fortune that our former President stays 
by to guide us as one of the new members of our Board. 


£0 Greetings from the President 


There are urgent jobs ahead for those who are concerned with the 
17 growth and development of young children. As one task, with some 
of the pressure of day-by-day demands lifting from our shoulders, 
Barre” we must take stock of the quality of our work with young children. 
Bex Steady progress toward ever-deeper insight into growth and devel- 

opment and ways of working with children and families has been 

the past characteristic of our field. Today can we avoid the rut 
where we think the little knowledge we have is all we need, and where we accept in- 
adequate practice as necessary or even good? Where is the qualitative leadership in 
our field? Can we develop channels for communicating with each other? 


As another sample of our tasks, what do we do now that federal aid is gone for the 
present? Do we accept the horrible lag between what most parents of young children 
want (and what professional workers want) and whet most communities actually offer 
in facilities and arrangements for young children? Can we make this retrenchment 
temporary? Or will retrenchment make us want desperately only to go back to what 
was good in the past? Can we find new kinds of services, new kinds of facilities, 
new sources of aid, new arrangements that will enable us to build new programs that 
are good and possible for children today? 


To be your newly-elected President in the face of these and many, many other puzz- 

ling questions which can now be raised is a frightening honor. I know that in the 

East, South, West, Mid-West and Northwest you are each tackling these questions in- 
dividually and in a growing number of local and state associations for nursery edu- 
cation. I know, too, that many more, as deeply interested as we are in young chil- 
dren, do not know of NANE and have not yet found ways of working together with the 

people near them who share their interest. With the help of all of you, I hope our 
Association can develop effective means of pooling what we are each doing -- those 

in NANE and those not yet in -- and that through its pooling NANE can give the 


leadership and the voice that will support what we are each doing for children and 
for their families.. 
James L. Hymes, Jr. 
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Officers of the 
National Association for Nursery Education 


James L. Hymes, Jr. President 

Committee on the Emotional Needs 
of Children 

17 Bast 96th St., New York, N. Y. 


Miss Myra Woodruff, Second Vice- 


President 
State Department of Education 
Albany, New York 


Miss Ethel Gordon, Firgt 
e 
Child Health Association 

Cleveland, Ohio 


Dr. Frances Horwich, Secretary- 


Treasurer 
Department of Education 
Univ. of N. Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Governing Board 


(1943-1947) 


Marjorie L. Craig 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
New York, 10, New York 


Elizabeth Mecham Fuller 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 


Amy Hostler 
The Mills School 
New York, 11, New York 


Howard Lane 
Detroit Police Department 
Detroit, Michigan 


Lynette Messer 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, California 


(1945-1949) 


Winifred Allen 
N. Y. Association of Day Nurseries 
New York, New York 


Marguerite Peterson Burnham 
New Haven State Teachers College 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Hazel Gabbard 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


N. Searle Light . 
State Department of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 


‘Harriet E. O'Shea 


Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


Lulu Palmer W. Carson Ryan 
State Department of Education EX se University of North Carolina 


Montgomery, Alabama 


\} Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


, y) March of Time - Have you seen "Life with Baby"--the March of Time released 


\Os7° in February whichwas photographed at the Yale Clinic of Child Development? 


weeks to six years of age and is a dramatic presentation of normal devel- - 


oe It shows Dr. Arnold Gesell and his staff working with children from four 
opment. The fact that maturity determines behavior is clearly brought out 


in several instructive and entertaining sequences, such as block responses, 
AL A. starting with infants who are unable to grasp them and progressing to 
we efficent preeschoolers. The analogy is made that in the Nursery Years 
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many ineffective and “undesirable” behaviors are similarly the result of immaturity. 
Graphic shots of the Guidance Nursery suggest the value of the Nursery School as 

a laboratory for studying behavior as a supplement to the more formalized test 
situations. Incidentally the babies in the film are all Nursery applicants who are 
being studied through infancy, and the 6-year-old is a nursery graduate who is being 
followed at yearly intervals. 


Rochester, Minnesota Child Health Project 


A letter from Evelyn Beyer, Director of Preschool Activities, Rochester Child 
Health Project, gives us a glimpse into the problems and workings of one of the 
most fundamental programs for children being developed in our country today. 


"I have been somewhat hesitant about answering your request for informa- 
tion ‘concerning the children in Rochester, Minnesota’, chiefly because 
I am still learning about these children, but also because the Child 
Health Project is still in its ‘Diaper state', as Dr. Aldrich describes 
it, end there isn't much to tell as yet. The only thing I can tell 
with enthusiasm is that it is one of the most exciting programs for 
children thet I know of. 


“Rochester is a unique community for such a program because of the ben- 
evolent domination of the Clinic in relation to the health and welfare 
of most of its citizens. For example 96% of all the babies are born 
in one hospital under Clinic doctors; 72% of these babies continue to 
be cared for in the Well Baby Clinics. This means that an unusually 
large number of children and parents receive uniform care, and are 
able to be followed over a long period of time. It also means that 
parents are helped from the beginning to understand what their babies 
are like, and what they are becoming, and how to live with them har- 
moniously. 


"While the mother is in the hospital she receives leaflets describing 
her baby and how he changes and grows and what he needs from her. 

She continues to receive these progress bulletins on her monthly 
visits to the Well Baby Clinic, and thus accumulates a little booklet 
of helpful information and advice on the baby’s growth, habits and 
social life. 


"In the bulletin which she receives on her first visit to the Well 
Baby Clinic, when the baby is four to six weeks old, the following 
excerpton ‘social life’ is found: ‘Since your baby is still so young, 
give her your attention when she cries. This will not spoil her. In 
fact, a quick, loving response to her now will tend to prevent spoil- 
ing. Tiny babies handled in this way sre much more likely to have 
Pleasant, reasonable dispositions later on than those who must con- 
stantly fuss and cry to get what they need. Satisfied babies do very 
little crying. Constant crying is a sign, not that we have spoiled 
the baby, but thet we have failed to get her on to a routine that 
fits her individual needs.' 


"Speaking of crying, you have probably heard about Dr. Aldrich's study 
of crying in the newborn nursery in which he cut the amount of crying 
by 52% as a result of slightly increasing nursing care. 


"Careful developmental records are being kept from birth on, from which 
we expect to be able to make interesting and revealing correlations 
when we have enough material assembled. 


"My part of this program of study from birth to maturity is to 

direct the pre-school activities. That means organizing and Rain 
supervising nursery schools as they are needed, cooperating Fae) 
with the public schools, and in general interpreting the nur- Pec 


sery school age to parents in particular and the community in 2s | 


\ 
general. 
"Ne have four half day nursery groups in operation in public aq) 
school buildings. No project-born babies have yet reached the : 
nursery age, but we are looking forward to having them next v 
year. We shall have complete histories on these children from 
birth. The possibilities for study are endless. 


"One of the things that I should like to find out is whether the project- 
born-and-bred children show the effects of the kind of understanding that 
they have had since birth, especially in terms of emotional balance and 
control, as compared with those who have not had the benefit of such an 
experience. For years, when nursery school teachers have been confronted 
with children having emotional difficulties of one kind or another, they 
have looked to mismanagement or misunderstanding in some of the critical 
early experiences of infancy or during the first two years. Now we shall 
have an opportunity to study a group of children most of whom will have 
had the kind of understanding and help in growing during and after infan- 
cy that should make for minimum conflict and confusion. There will also 
be non-project children who have come from outside, so that we shall have 
controls for whatever studies we make. 


"One of the exciting parts of the program is that it seems to be contag- 
ious. The Superintendent of Schools is very interested in it, the kine 
dergarten teachers want to know about the children who will be coming to 
them. They have been visiting nursery schools and asking for meetings 
with our staff to help them understand what happens before five and how 
to be better teachers of five year olds. Many of them have attended our 
seminar where school people, social workers, public health nurses, medi- 
cal students and doctors meet to discuss problems of growth and develop- 
ment. Student nurses in pediatrics are spending two weeks in the nursery 
school learning about the well child. Graduate fellows in pediatrics are 
becoming better pediatricians from their observations of nursery school 
children. 


"It's all very exciting. Katherine Roberts and I laugh about being in for 
a 20 year term, but 20 years seem short enough to do all we want to do. 


“We welcome our Eastern friends as visitors. We also welcome suggestions 
for studies. Come see us!" 


e ce t 
By Cornelia Goldsmith 


Today approximately 18,000 children under six years of age are 
receiving group care away from their own homes in nearly 400 
agencies in New York City. This number does not include chil- 
dren in public or parochial schools but it does include all 
others. 


Pr New York City was not declared a defense area during the war. 
It was common knowledge, however, that the need and the demand 
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for group care of young children in this immense city was greatly intensified. 
Nurseries and pley groups mushroomed into existence without concern for standards 
in facilities, equipment, supervision, health or program. No one kmew how many 
groups there actually were, where they were, or how they were conducted. No one 
assumed the over-all responsibility to find out about nurseries. 


Since Lanham Act Funds were not available to New York City, the city had to solve 
its own child care problems. One step was the establishment early in 1943 of the 
Day Care Unit in the Bureau of Child Hygiene in New York City Department of Health. 
The first act of the Day Care Unit was to make a complete survey of all existing 
day care agencies to determine their location, size, auspices and facilities. The 
Day Care Unit also set out, wherever necessary, to help the day care agencies to 
come up to the minimum standards of the Sanitary Code of the Department of Health. 


This Code, enacted in February 1943, states that wherever four we. 
or more children under six years of age are receiving tempo- \o > 
rary custody for part or all of the day, apart from their par- ok 
ents, for compensation or otherwise, an "agency giving day ce WiNe 
care to children" exists and a permit, renewable every two (\ 
years, is required. Whether known as a nursery school, day Sa 
nursery, kindergarten, play group or by any other name makes 

no difference. All are included. / 


The Code stipulates the conditions under which the permit will 

be granted. It is comprehensively written to include protection for the mental and 
emotionel health of the child as well as his physical health. Bach permit stipu- 
lates the maximum number of children allowed on any particular premises. It stipu- 
lates that the reauirements of the Fire Department, the Housing and Buildings De- 
partment, and the Bureau of Sanitary Engineering of the Department of Health have 
been met. Further still it indicates that the children have proper food, appropri- 
ate and sufficient equipment, indoor and outdoor activity, adequate rest, constant 
and competent supervision. It also indicates that there is a good health program 
with medical supervision, a regular physical examination of every child every six 
months, and health records with up-to-date information including the contagious 
disease history and complete immunization data. Every child must be immunized 
against small pox, diphtheria, and whooping cough before admission. Every staff 
member must also have a medical examination and a chest x-ray annually with records 
on file in the agency. Satisfactory heat, light, ventilation, space, cleanliness, 
toilet and washing facilities are assured before a permit is granted. 


One important new regulation has been put into effect this fall. The State Depart- 
ment of Education has established the qualifications that must be met by teachers 
and directors of nursery schools and kindergartens. From now on, before the Health 
Department permit will be granted, it will be necessary that written approval of the 
staff qualifications of each agency be received by the Day Care Unit of the Bureau 
of Shild Hygiene. Time is allowed those directors and teachers who can complete 
their training in a reasonable time to do so, This establishment of educational 
qualifications is a significant step forward. 


The staff of the Day Care Unit is also broadly conceived. It includes consultants 
from the fields of Health, Wel- fare and Education. Public 
Health Nurses are assigned as Field Staff. In the two 
years that have elapsed about 200 agencies have been | 
granted their permits. Some 75 nurseries, which no amount 
of time and effort could help. to meet minimum require- 
ments have been persuaded to close. A small handful of 
nurseries where harm was being done to children have had 
to be closed by court action. Fundamentally, the approach 
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of the Day Care Unit is to put its emphasis on early preventive rather than late 
remedial measures. 


Unfortunately, the public has not yet fully 
realized the importance of and the necessity 
for selecting a nursery with the greatest 
care. All parents should insist upon pre- 
liminary visits before registering their 
children and they should observe the program 
fully. After registering their children 
parents should continue to keep in close 
touch with the nursery. This does not happen 
often enough. The existence of a licensing 
procedure in the Health Department and the 
setting up of the Day Care Unit in the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene have served to give a power- 
ful impetus to improving standards in the day 
care of young children. A real beginning has 
been made. Much has been accomplished and 
much remains to be done. New York City is on 
the way. 


The announcement that Federal funds, which had been granted during the war for the 
group care of children, would cease on March 1, 1945, caused a crisis in many come 
munities throughout the nation. To meet this emergency, the National Committee on 
Group Care of Children was formed by a group of professional and lay leaders from 
many fields, including health, welfare and education. It did not promote any par- 
ticular bill or pattern of governmental aid, nor did it attempt to outline or es- 
tablish an all-inclusive program for children. The Committee felt that it could be 
most effective if it published a series of bulletins which would serve as a clear- 
ing house of concrete suggestions for methods of mobilizing commmity forces on 
state and local levels to meet the needs of children. The material for the bulle- 


-tins was culled from answers to questionnaires sent to every state and to those 


communities which had had child care programs. Every state and hundreds of commune 
ities supplied this material. Two bulletins have been issued, and may be obtained 
for 15¢ a set from the National Committee on Group Care of Children, Room 911, 

119 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


The Associat or Ch Ed 
A.C.E. Annual Meeting 


The 1946 Annual Meeting of the Association for Childhood Education will be held 
April 8-10 in Cincinnati, Ohio. Because of housing difficulties, attendance will 
be limited. Those eligible to attend have received notice from A.C.E. Headquarters 
in Washington. The program will be built around the theme, “Cooperative Action for 
Children." There will be discussion groups on legislation, improving the health of 
children, improving school facilities, interpreting the school program, interpret- 
ing children, and improving ways of working in the school. One evening meeting will 
be devoted to ways of working with other groups, another to the international scene 
and what needs to be done for the world's children. Two sessions will be devoted 
to ways of working within the A.C.E. 


ate 
Play Materials for Displaced Children 


Kits of play materials for children under seven years of age are being assembled by 
members of the A.C.E. for children in assembly centers in Europe. Other national 
organizations, including the NANE, are being invited to help this project. Lists 
of suitable materials may be obtained from the A.C.E. office in Washington, 1201 
West 16th Street, together with packaging and mailing information. The kits are 
being distributed by UNRRA. 


Children's Librarian and the Library of Congress 


A joint committee of the American Association of University Women and the A.C.E. has 
proposed to the Library of Congress that a consultant in children's literature be 
appointed to the Library staff. Expressions of opinion from authorities on chil- 
dren's literature throughout the country indicated that they were unanimous in 
support of the joint committee's action. The proposal has been favorably received 
by Luther Evans, Librarian of Congress. 
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Objective: 

To assist schools of nursing with the training of students in Pediatrics by helping 
them through their experience in the nursery school to gain - a. an understanding 
of the normal growth and development of the two to five year old child. b. the 
accepted principles of child guidance, and, c. the ability to use this knowledge 
satisfactorily with the child who is ill. 


Steps in Orgsnization and Progress of Committee: 

At a conference called by the U. S. Public Health Service in the fall of 1943, the 
NANE was asked to aid in the expansion of facilities for training students of Pedi- 
atrics by recommending good nursery schools to schools of nursing for this purpose. 
For the country at large there were no up-to-date lists available either of nursery 
schools or of persons trained in Nursery Education. Neither was there machinery set 
up for evaluating nursery schools. The National League of Nursing Education in its 
regular bulletin to schools of nursing therefore listed the Committee on Cooperation 
with Schools of Nursing as a source of help in locating and evaluating schools. A 
letter was then sent by the NANE to all State Departments of Education advising them 
of this project, asking their cooperation and pledging ours to them in assisting 
schools of nursing with this project. Standards were sent the State Departments as 
an aid to them in evaluation of schools. 


About that time it was decided that criteria should be set up regarding nursery 
school experience in the training of students of Pediatrics. Accordingly a sub- 
committee was formed consisting of eight persons from each of the two fields of 
nursing and Nursery Education for the purpose of developing criteria. This com-= 
mittee is known as the National Joint Committee on Criteria. In order to have a 
point of departure for committee work, we decided to find out whet cooperative pro- 
grams already were in existence between schools of nursing and nursery schools. 
Questionnaires were sent to 142 colleges and universities known to have Departments 
of Early Childhood Education which also might have nursery schools, asking whether 
they had a cooperative program with schools of nursing, and if so whether they would 
send us information and materials regarding it. 
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Simultaneously a similar request was sent to about 50 schools of nursing, by the 
Chairman of the Committee on the Education of the Nurse in the care of the child for 
the National League of Nursing Education. Of sixty odd centers replying, about 

half had no such program, though all expressed great interest in such a plan. Typ- 
ical of their replies is the following: "We have been hoping to work out such a 
plan and expect to do something about it soon. We feel that it should be of real 
value to our students, and will be anxiously waiting to hear results of your com- 
mittee's work as we need help in this matter." 


Material sent in consisted largely of objectives of such a program, courses of 
study, time and content of schedules for observation and participation, and super- 
vision and guidance given to students during nursery school affiliation. Out of 
quantities of material, that from five or six schools with fairly well - rounded 
programs was chosen for detailed study. A local sub-committee did much of the spade 
workof sorting, selecting, and charting material which has recently gone to the 
National Joint Committee for study and recommendations. 

Ethel Gordon, Chairman 


Report of the Committee on Legislation 
THEY NEED you! 


Is it safe to assume that members of the NANE are interested 
in young children? There are many ways of expressing this 
interest, and we know that demands on our time and effort are 
many. Yet one very constructive way of showing our interest 
in children is to translate that interest into intelligent 
action regarding legislation. In these difficult days of 
after-the-war adjustment and reconstruction, children all over 
the world need the constructive help of every educator. Will 
you help in actively supporting legislation which provides a 
better chance for children? 


What _is to be done? 


Your governing board of the NANE has voted to support legislation for federal aid 
to public education with a minimum of federal control and a maximum of state and 

local control. A study of educational opportunities for children in these United 
States shows that without federal aid to education the children cannot have equal 
opportunities. 


On December 12th, the House Committee on Education voted 9 to 10 against reporting 
out of the committee the Ramspeck Bill, HR1296. The purpose of the bill was to give 
aid to public education for equalization of opportunity among states. This action 
does not put an end to possibilities for legislation along this line, but may be 
interpreted as indicating that those who believe in fedcral aid to public education 
should make this fact known to legislators. 


The Senate Committee on Education and Labor has a subcommittee working on a similar 
bill to replace S-181 (The Hill-Thomas Bill) for equalization of public educationel 
opportunity. If this bill is reported out of committee favorably, there will be 
another chance to support federal aid to education. If the Senate takes action in 
favor of the new bill on federal aid to public education, the House Education Com- 
mittee will be expected to take action providing for better schools for all 
American children. 
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Interested NANF members will wish to take some of the following steps in active 
support of this legislation: 


-1. Write the National Education Association, 1201-16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., asking for all material on federal aid to public 
‘education. Encourage groups to which you belong to make a study of 
the facts and to secure the charts showing the situation regarding 
educational costs in each state. 


2. Write Senator Robert Taft who is Chairman of the subcommittee in 
the Senate Education Committee, to draft the new Senate bill, telle 
ing him of your interest in legislation for equalization of oppor 
tunities for public education, and ask him to send you a copy of 
the bill as soon as it is introduced. Senator Taft's address is 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢C. 


3. When the bill is sent to you, read it and if you are in favor of 
it write to the members of the Senate Education Committee exprese 
sing your interest in it. (Names of Committee members may be 
secured by notifying the writer, Room 302, State Education Building, 
Albany, N. Y.) 


What about the Internstiona) Scene? 


NANE members will be concerned not only about children in America but in the world. 
Why not write President Truman telling him you support his efforts to see that food 
is sent to Europe, and that you believe the children of Burope should be fed? 


What _ about your State Laws for Children? 


Do you know what the provisions in your state are for the education of young chil- 
dren? Urge the groups to which you belong to study the matter, to find out whether 
it is possible to have nursery schools as a part of public schools, and if ast, 

what steps would be necessary to introduce permissive legislation. 


There is much to be done in the matter of legislation for children. NANE members 
can do much by getting the facts and by taking intelligent action for the welfare 
of all children. They need you. Will you help? 


Myre Woodruff, Chairman 


Young Children in Norway During the War 


Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Relation- 
ships with Nursery Schools in Foreign Countries reports that 
Mrs. Asa Skaard, NANE International Committee Vemberfor Norway, 
has prepared a brief report describing what has happened to 
Children in Norway. This report will be available from the 
Distribution Center as the first in a series being prepared by 
Dr. Davis' Committee. 
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Informacion Puericultora 
For a year and a half now, Miss Dolores Canals has been in charge of 
a short wave radio program called Informacion Puericultora sponsored 
by the Office of International Information and Cultural Services, 
directly under the State Department. Puericultora is a Latin word: 
puer-child, cultora-cultivate, used for the science and methods re- 


lating to the different aspects of the development, education and 
care of the young child. 


Informacion Puericultora is a weekly radio journal, addressed to Latin American 
specialists in this field. It is broadcast in Spanish and Portuguese and rebroad- 
cast locally when requested. Its purpose is to give information on current devel- 
opments and achievements in this field in the USA, and at the same time, to awaken 
and stimulate the interest of all people, professional and lay, who work or live 
with children. Informacion Puericultora acts as a clearing house, interpreting and 
making known to Latin America, the work that has developed in the United States and 
bringing together people of both Americas with common interests and common work. 


The program is based on the essential needs of young children as we understand them 
today, and on the efforts being made to meet these needs. Of course the suggestions 
from listeners are considered when es the program, which is modified and ad- 
justed accordingly. 


Because of the large field of Puericultora, the themes developed in the weekly radio 
lectures are quite varied and cover the medical, educational, and social, aspects of 
child care. Research, legislation, training of personnel, family relations, are 
also included. Some of the titles of the 85 lectures given to date are: 


le ‘Techniques in the Babies Hospital of New York 
Young Children's Participation in Senitary Education 
oA Child Health Centers, Their Organization and Function 
(fla, Malnutrition: Its Causes and Treatment 


Miss Canals gathers the necessary material through visiting and 
studying different projects, agencies, or leboratories. The data is organized into 
25 minute lectures which, from the very first broadcast, have brought gratifying 
responses. Letters asking for additional information, advice, bibliographies, etc., 
have been coming regularly in increasing numbers from those concerned with the 
education, health and welfare of the young child, such as pediatricians, child 
psychologists, psychiatrists, children's hospitals, nursing schools, and education- 
al associations, The program was originally planned on a professional level, but 
the persistent interest of lay groups led the directors to modify the lectures in 
such a way that lay groups can follow and understand them. As a result of the 
demand for further information, the lectures are now mimeographed and sent, in fol- 
ders containing 40 each to those persons who reatiest them. 
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On The Personal Side 


Since the closing of the Kaiser Child Service Centers in September, 
the staff has scattered over the country. Former manager James L. 
Hymes, Jr., our new president, is now in New York working with the 
Teachers Service Committee on the Emotional Needs of Children. Nora 
Clancy is at home, 2402 Los Positos Road, Santa Barbara, Californias, 

- and hopes to remain on the west coast. Miriam Lowenberg is in Minne- 
sota working on the Rochester Child Health Project. Marian Gay has 
gone to Indianapolis to direct the educational program of the Indian- 
apolis Free Kindergarten Association. Emma Harris remains in Portland 

as the first educational director of the Fruit and Flower Day Nursery. 


The Rochester Child Health Project has drawn its staff from many areas. Katherine 
Roberts is one of the members, having gone there from Merrill Palmer School in 
Detroit. Evelyn Beyer who describes the project in this issue was formerly at 
Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, N. Y. 


Marian C. Carswell, who was associate professor of education and child study at 
Smith College, is now director of the City and Country School in New York City. 


Christine Heinig has recently returned from Australia. She is reported to be in 
South Carolina at present. 


Marguerite Peterson Burnham has left the State Department of Education in Connecti- 
cut to teach at New Haven State Teachers College. 


Myrtle Stuntzner has resigned her position at Wheaton College and is now living 
near Boston. 


Mary Shattuck Fisher, head of the department of child study at Vassar College, was 
recently married to Mr. Dean Langmuir of New York City. 


Judith Cauman has come from Rhode Island to be 
assistant director at Walden School in New York. 


Marjorie Creig, chairman of your public relations } 
committee, is making an extended business trip to mal 
the west coast. She will be there about three months , 


and can be reached at the Pacific Coast Head Office, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 600 Stockton St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


In Miss Craig's absence, Theo Reeve, State Department 
of Education, Albany, N. Y. will be chairman of the 


Bulletin committee. All inquiries should be addressed se. 
to her. The Bulletin committee will appreciate any 

news and suggestions you may have. ) 
The committee for the preparation of this Bulletin ACS 


consisted of Marjorie Craig, Theo Reeve, Janet Learned 
and Millie Almy, with assistance from James L. Hymes, 
Jr. 
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"Nursery Schools Should Become An Integral Part of 
Public School Education" is the theme of the most re- 
cent Educational Policies Commission Bulletin entitled 
"Educational Services for Young Children." It can be 
obtained for ten cents from the National Education 
Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. ©. For all who are concerned about young chil- 
_ dren it is a must to read and distribute widely. 


The bulletin begins by establishing the importance of educational services to young 
children in our democratic society. Present educational services for young chil- 
dren in the United States are reviewed. The Nursery School program is dealt with 
intensively since it is considered to give the most comprehensive service and also 
because a "school system that recognizes the importance of the child at three or 
four is not going to neglect him completely at five." The chapter on financial and 
legislative support for Nursery Schools and Kindergartens is particularly valuable. 
It summarizes present provisions throughout the United States and suggests further 
legislation. The concluding chapter provides enswers to all the stock reasons for 
rejection of nursery education at public expense, including the one of "Who is 
going to pay the bill?" Considering all the evidence which has been presented, one 
must agree that America cannot afford not to pay. 


The significance of this bulletin lies not alone in its content, which is excellent, 
but in the fact that it is presented by a group whose primary concern heretofore 
has lain outside the field of Barly Childhood Education. The day in which only a 
small group of research sperialists, teachers and a few parents really believe in 
Nursery Education has passed. 


Witness the following comments made within recent months: 


Mr. Louis Dumas, Executive Officer of the French Teachers Union? 
"French education, has come to recognize the Nursery School as an 
important part of the school system not merely for releasing mothers 
for work but for training and developing children during an important 
period in their lives." 


The National Committee for Mental Hygiene? 
"The Nursery School is regarded as probably the most promising agency 
for developing the mental health of young children." ("Mental 
Hygiene for Children and Youth." Mimeographed by the Children's 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C.) 


George S, Counts in Education and the Promise of America: 
"We must work for...the general development of the Nursery School." 


Yearbook of the Society for Psychological Study of Social Issues: Human Nature and 
an Rnduring Peace, Edited by Gardiner Murphy. 


"If rich personalities love peace more than do frustrated ones... 
we canrot overlook the Nursery School at public expense as an obvious 
aid to an enduring peace." 
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Have you seen the new magazine, Two to Six? It is an attractive quarterly, put out 
by team Publishing Co., 420 Madison Avenue, New York City 17. It has "zip", humor 
and a wealth of articles written by parents as well as specialists. Its point of 
view seems to be consistently sympathetic to the needs of young children and their 
parents. Rose Alschuler is Child Development consultant. 


The best help on Nursery School housing and equipment we have seen in some time 
comes from England. American Nursery School teachers and administrators can learn 
much from the freshness and originality of the ideas in this bulletin called "Plan- 
ning the New Nursery Schools" which was prepared by the Nursery School Association 
of Great Britain, 1 Park Crescent, Portland Place, London, W. 1., and published by 
University of London Press. 


The most recent issue of The Nursery Education Digest is devoted to the Creative 
Arts. It is published by the New York City Chapter of the New York State Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education, One West 8Sth Street, New York City. 


The February 1946 issue of Progressive SNducation contains a symposium on Nursery 
and Kindergarten Education. Arnold Gesell writes on the status of the preschool 
child, indicating the need for a comprehensive program of developmental supervision 
beginning before birth. Katherine F. Lenroot and Bess Goodykuntz in discussing 
nursery school education today also offer an historical review. Ruth Andrus pro- 
jects next steps in the public schools, pointing out that a variety of proframs 
will be required to meet the needs of different children, families and communities. 


‘Millie Almy 


The Nation and Its Children 


Enclosed with this bulletin is a reprint of "The Nation and Its Children," a re- 
port of the conference of the nine national organizations which met in Washington 
last September. This report was presented to President Truman by representatives 
of the nine organizations, with N. Searle Light, past president of the National 

Association for Nursery Education, serving as spokesman far the group. 


Are you a member of the NANE? Send your dues ($2.00 a year) to Frances Horwich, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


Additional copies of this Bulletin are available from the Distribution Center, 
W. 514 East Hall, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa for 25¢ apiece. 
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The National Association for Nursery Education 
Dr. Frances R. Horwich, Secretary-Treasurer 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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